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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 



In preparing for the publication of this second edition, I reviewed 
the Introduction to the first edition thinking that some of my original 
comments might no longer be applicable. I have concluded, however,, that 
those comments are as relevant today as they were at the time of the first 
publication. 

The country has moved into a conservative era. With it has come 
a reexamination of the purposes and roles of education and schooling in 
American society. Several recent reports, for example, have lamented the 
state of education and offered a plethora of recommendations for improv- 
ing the educational system. The initial response in many instances has 
been a flurry of legislative mandates for improving the academic perfor- 
mance of students. 

Although well intentioned, many of these mandates, if viewed 
narrowly, limit the role of educators. As the first edition noted, from time 
immemorial educators have been given the responsibility for educating the 
whole child— caring for the personal and social as well as the intellectual 
development of students. It is essential not to lose sight of these goals as 
attempts are made to respond to the often narrow prescriptions being 
offered Quite the contrary, educators must renew their efforts to identify 
ways to enhance not only the intellectual development, but also the 
personal and social well-being of students. One way to achieve these goals 
is to help students develop positive self-concepts. 

This publication reviews the empirical research to assist educators 
in increasing their understanding of self-concept development and to 
identify effective strategies for developing positive student self-concepts. 
The second edition includes a number of recent sources that complement 
the material presented in the first edition. In addition,. I would like to call 
attention to three of the Selected Resources for the Second Edition: Self- 
Concept: Advances in Theory and Research (edited by Lynch et al.), 
Social Psychology of the Self-Concept (edited by Rosenberg a, d Kaplan),* 
and Self-Concept in the Young Child: An Anthology (edited by Y.iwkey). 
These books will be particulariy helpful in providing a more thorough and 
fundamental understanding of self-concept development. The) can serve as 
valuable supplements to the research described here. 

ERIC 



I hope the material presented in the following pages, together 
with the references, will assist educators in identifying effective ways to 
educate the whole child. This is not an easy task, but it is one of 
paramount importance to the future of our society. 



D. L. S. 
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INTRODUCTION 



"Educate the whole child " This maxim has been and continues to 
be the guiding light of American education Historically, educators have had 
four kinds of goals: (1) academic, (2) vocational, (3) social and civic, and 
(4) personal, including self-concept development (77) Evidence of the four 
can be found in such earlier works as Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 
published in 1918 and The Purposes </ Education in American Democracy 
published in 1938 (39, 57) More recently, identical goals have surfaced in 
attempts to synthesize the views of various educational constituencies (77, 
124) Thus, at lejst on paper, it can be said that these four goals are the 
primary reason for our educational endeavor* 

Throughout history, however, social and economic conditions have 
influenced the amount of emphasis given to certain goals. During particular 
periods, some goals have received precedence over others In the early part of 
this century, *or instance, academic goals were a primary concern. In the 
1930s concern shifted to social and personal goals until the 1960s after 
Sputnik, when it returned to an academic focus. Following this period, the 
rise of the "humanistic" movement saw a reemphasis on the personal and 
social (152) 

For two decades humanistic education has been riding the crest, but 
some fear it is threatened by the current interest in back-to-basics and 
competency testing Others do not agree (118) They theorize that the 
public still wants educational institutions to be concerned with the personal 
and social development of their children And empirical evidence supports 
their claim. A recent survey of teachers and administrators revealed that the 
development of a positive self-concept on the part of students is still a very 
important goal in the eyes of these educators (157) A similar survey of 
teachers and parents asked these groups to rate the importance of four broad 
goals and to indicate which ones should be emphasized most in our ^hools 
All four were viewed as important with personal goals ranking second only 
to intellectual ones in terms of needed emphasis (77, 98) 
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Thus, it is apparent that our concern for helping youth develop 
intellectually must not overshadow an etjuallv important concern for their 
personal development As educators, then, it behooves us to identify 
strategies for developing and enhancing tie self concepts of our students 
Fortunately, during the past two decades more and more researchers have 
turned their attention to this subject I he result has been an almost 
exponential growth in research on student self concept Unfortunately, 
however, most of the research findings hav not reached the hands of the 
classroom teacher Many reasons can be cited for this breakdown in 
communication, but paramount among them is the fact that the findings often 
appear in journals and references not readily accessible to the classroom 
teacher The purpose of this publication is to take at least one step toward 
correcting this situation More specifically, the intent is to provide a brief 
and, it is hoped, concise review of the state of the art and science of self- 
concept development The final section includes practical suggestions 
gleaned from the research and literature that mas aid the teacher in the 
process of developing and enhancing the self-concepts of students 



DEFINITIONS 



Before turning to a review* of the literature, it is important to define 
the term 'self concept" This is nut an eas\ task, for even a cursors res lew of 
existing theories and research studies reveals a multitude of different 
definitions, some more precise and exacting than others 'Self, for instance, 
has been defined as "that which is designated in common speech bv the 
pronouns of the first person singular, T, "me\ 'mine' and 'myself " (41 ) 
Others have defined 'self-concept' in a similar .njnncr "the organisation of 
all that seems to the individual to be T or 'me' " ( ^8 ) 'Self has also been 
defined as "a complex and dvnamic system of beliefs which an individual 
holds true about himself, and each belief with a corresponding value" 
(134) Still other deflations of 'self-concept' include "a person's per 
ccptions of himself" (152) and "what an individual believes about himself, 
the totality of his ways of seeing himself" ( $5) 
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I urmng for a moment to 'self-esteem' a wosd often used 
interchangeably with self-concept , it Vis been described as "a positive or 
negative attitude toward a particular object, namcb self" i S) and as 
"feelings of personal worth influenced b\ performance, abilities, 

appearance, and judgments of significant others" ( 59 j And to demonstrate 
the interchangcabilitv of the two tenns, 'self concept' has been defined as 
"the sum total of all of the characteristics a person attributes to himself, and 
the positive and negative values he attaches to these characteristics" (136) 

Many more definitions could be cited, each slightb different, but 
this quickly becomes a futile exercise According!), at least on the surface, 
there appears to be some confusion regarding the definition of terms (27. 
73 ) Upon closer examination, how e\er, some distinctions do emerge hrsi, 
'self' is distinguishable from 'self concept* I he most wideb accepted 
definition of 'self is the one first cited (41) It is referred to as the 
"looking-glass self" — the idea that we perceive oursebes as reflected in a 
mirror As we become aware of oir reflection, we become awuc of t, r 
'self (that is, we begin to use expressions such as T, 'me', and 'mine') 
As we Income aware of self , we begin to perceive oursebes in terms of 
roles, abilities, limitations, etc I hese perceptions are in part, self 
determined, and. in part, influenced b\ the was wc believe others perceive 
us Some theoreticians (69, 114, 165) belie\e these perceptions arc- 
strongly influenced b\ the "significant others" in our li\es, while others 
(72. 107) believe the major influence is den\ed from identifications we 
make with particular social groups In all probabilit\ it is not an cither o» 
situation — both are I ike I v to influence our views 

I hus, self-concept' can be defined as the wav we perceive our 
selves and our actions, and our opinions regarding how others perceive us 
As such, our self concept is multifaceted bor instance, we perceive 
ourselves indifferent roles (child, student, parent ) with different abilities 
(physical, mental) and Jifferent limitations All these are subparts of our 
self and combine to form our general self concept Clcnerallv, theorctieians 
and researchers believe the ke\ dimensions of the general self concept arc the 
sense of ( I ) body self, (2) cognitive self, ( \ ) social self, and (4) self- 
esteem The first th re dimensions are self explanatory but the fourth 
dimension needs clarification 

Self-esteem is the evaluative dimension of our self concept While 
our self-concept describes our perceptions, or self esteem evaluates these 
perceptions I essence, it is the value we place upon the \ar..-us dimensions 
of our general self concept I his suggests that our self concept develops 
earlier than our .elf-esteem — we pcrceiw our 'self in certain vva\s ( roles, 



abilities, etc ) and then we develop an evaluation of thesv self images 
Accordingly, we may have an accurate self concept and either a positive or 
negative self-esteem concurrently 

Pulling thi.s discussion together, then, we first pcrcei\e our 'self as 
a separate entity As we do. we begin to describe our self in terms of roles, 
abilities, and specific attributes, that is, we develop a 'self-concept' This 
self-concept is composed of many images, or dimensions One dimension is 
'self-esteem', the values we assign to each role, ability. attribute- 
Given these definitions and distinctions, we can now describe somi 
additional features of 'selfaoncept' ( 152) 

1 I he self-concept is multiuimoivictul It includes manv subparts, 
and even these subparts may have more than one dimension For 
example, one subpart may be labeled our physical self-concept 
But the physical self-concept can be further divided into our 
perceptions of our physical appearance, physical abilitv. etc 

2 I he self-concept is hunnhual Certau. descriptions and 
evaluations form the core of our self .one'ept. that is, they arc- 
closer to the essence of our self For instance, our image as 
"teacher" may be more central to our being than our image as 
"golfer " 

3 The self-concept, at least the general sJKonccpt. is fairly MabU 
Our core perceptions develop earls and change little through 
time A long history of inconsistent perceptions is needed before 
these \elfs' change However, as we descend Ac self-concept 
hierarchv — that is. move away fron the core images — the self- 
concept becomes less stable Our physical self-concept is set 
earlv and maintains a certain stabilit , , but our perceptions of our 
physical appearance or agilitv. for example, change fairly easily 
with tune, growth, and events 

4 hnally, the self-concept is fi jliuiiw Not only do we develop a 
description of our self hut v\e also formulate evaluations of this 
description I hese cvj 1 " tions placed in the context of thcotLr 
three features just described, suggest that the core evaluations 
are developed early in life and are resistant to change Other less 
significant evaluations are constantlv being developed, modified, 
discarded, and replaced by others 

lo summarn-, and for the purposes of this publication, a srl/umupi 
is dtfmd as a persons pntpiwn of lum^l/ herself I his perception is multi- 
dimensional, hierarchical, fairly stable, and evaluative Clearlv. this de- 




scnption cannot be viewed as an all-inclusive definition of self-concept. 
Even if we accept these four as tn~ salient features, unquestionably the total 
is greater than the sum of the parts. But recognition of even these features 
may help to make us mindful, as teachers, of the tremendous task before us 
How can we develop strategies that will effectively enhance a child's self- 
concept? Moreover, how do we effectively enhance the self-concepts of many 
children, each one coming to us with a different self-concept, and each one 
having a self-~oncept that is fairly well defined by the time he/she reaches 
our classroom? Before turning our attention to the strategies therefore, it 
becomes apparent that we need to understand the early development of a 
child's self and self-concept Accordingly, the next section describes, in 
capsule form, what we know about the early years. 

First, however, one caveat is in order — applying not only to the 
next section but to subsequent ones This section has attempted to make 
some distinctions regarding self-prefixed terms. It is hop J that these 
distinctions will be helpful to the reader, but it must be recognized that 
there is not total agreement on terminology The definitions given bear this 
out and, unfortunately, many times educators and researchers use self- 
prefixed terms interchangeably For instance, researchers will attempt to 
measure self-concept using scales designated as self-esteem measurements. 
The review and analysis of the literature which follow are based, as much as 
possible, on the definition of self-concept given here 



EARLY 
SELF-CONCEPT 
DEVELOPMENT 



In essence, self development begins at birth The cSi'd is not aware 
of being a separate being, a self, but within seconds after birth, the child 
begins to interact with his/her environment Gradually, the infant begins to 
develop simple patterns of perception and action followed by more complex 
ones, and within a few weeks begins to become aware of his/her existence 
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as a separate entity One study reports that the first signs of separation from 
the mother begin in the third or fourth month after birth t 109. QuickK the 
child begins to see himself herself as separate from other people and within 
a few months begins to assign a perception to his/her self ( 159). 

Once the self is perceived and language acquisition begins, the core 
dimensions of the self-concept begin to formulate quicklv Obviously, the 
first few years are crucial in a child's development, physical!) , socially, and 
intellectually Equally important is the \alue the youngster places on his her 
perceptions and the perceptions of others. 

In very large measure, the environment the child 'ntcracts with earlv 
in life establishes the core self'concept, the perceptions which make up the 
general self-concept Unquestionably , the parental care received in the early 
years plays an enormous role in defining the child's self-image. A supportive 
environment, with many stimuli and visible love and care on the part of 
parents, will enhance the development of a psychologically sound and stable 
self-concept An opposite ensironment will, in all likehkxxl, contribute to 
the development of children who are psvchologicalK crippled 

The significance assigned to parental care should not be 
underestimated One study found that the child's lex cl of self-regard is 
related to his 'her parents' le\el of regard for the child (110) Another 
reported that kindergarten pupils who exhibited high self-esteem came from 
homes in which mothers encouraged autonomy and independence on the part 
of the children (50) Furthermore, the impact of early parental care extends 
beyond the formatise years A sesenyear follow up study of fi\c\carolds 
reported thai those who ramc from homes where high parental warmth 
existed had higher self-concept levels at age twelve ( 148) And another 
researcher found that children not only rank their parents as "significant 
others" during earlv childhood, but continue to rank them as important 
"significant others" throughout the adolescent years ( 19) 

1 hus earlv parental care has a tremendous impact on the self-concept 
development of children Specifically t what type of care' A fairly definitive 
answer can be found in the seminal studs by Coopcrsmith (42 ) As a result 
of s extensive seven-year examination of the experiences and conditions 
associated with the development of self esteem, thi> researcher was able to 
isolate three conditions that distinguished high from low self-esteem 
development Ihese three conditions, along with Cuopersmith's generalized 
findings, are as follows 

I Total or nearly total aucptanu of the JuUroi fry ihar furails They (t*e 
findings) reveal that the mothers of children vvith high self' 




esteem are more loving and have closer relationships with their 
children than do the mothers of children with less self- 
esteem. . . . The greater acceptance of the child with high and 
medium self-esteem u manifested by interest, concern about 
companions, availability, and congenial joint activities The 
child apparently perceives and appreciates the attention and 
approval expressed by his mother and tends to view her as 
favoring and supportive. He also appears to interpret her interest 
and concern as an indication of his significance; basking in these 
signs of his personal importance, he comes to regard himself 
favorably. (42:178-79) 

2. Clearly defined and enforced Iwits The conditions that exist within 
the families of children with high self-esteem are notable for the 
demands the parents make and the firmness and care with which 
they enforce those demands. Reward is the preferred mode of 
affecting behavior, but where punishment is required, it is 
geared to managing undesired responses rather than to harsh 
treatment or loss of love . The total amount of punishment 
administered in these families is not less than in others, but it »s 
different in its expression and is perceived as justifiable by our 
high self-esteem subjects (42 196) 

3. Respect and latitude for individual action The results point to a 
negative relationship between the limits established for the child 
and the freedom he is granted within those limits. Thus, we find 
that the families of children with high self-esteem not only 
establish the closest and most extensive set of rules, but are also 
the most zealous in enforcing them. This establishes the authority 
of the parent, d *nes the environment, and provides standards 
b\ which the child can judge his competence and progress 
Parental treatment within these limits is noncoercive and 
recognizes the rights and opinions of the child His views are 
sought, his opinions are respected, and concessions are granted to 
him if differences exist The latitude that prevails within the 
general limits permits the child to enter into discussions as a 
significant participant and to gain the benefits if self-assertion 
(42 213-14)* 



•Stanley Coopersmith flu Wt.uWs of Sdff/ttcm I \in hranusui W M \ rccman and 
Co ). *- 1967 Reprinted hv permission of Alice Coopersmith, Administratrix of the F state 
of Stanley Coopersmith 
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Other researchers have uncovered e "dence yi-hich supports 
Coopersmith's findings, such as a significant reiaticnship between parental 
positive attention and adolescents' self-esteem (138), and a positive 
relationship between parental acceptance of children and children's self- 
evaluations (84). St:l! others have found that hig!ranxiety-level children 
had fathers who tended to be harsh in iheir parental judgments (94), and 
particular types of parental evaluations led to higkr anxiety levels and more 
negative self-concepts the par', of children ( 146). Specifically, mothers 
who evaluated the chad in >rns of the mother's needs, rather than the 
child's needs, had children wFd exh:b*ted more anxiety and lower self' 
concepts. 

Investigators have also discovered that parental self-concepc, 
particularly maternal self-co/cept, is related to child rearing practices and 
child self-concept development. Mothers who possessed positive self-esteem 
tended to show greater affection and warmth toward their children (150), 
and mothers who were more se) accepting showed more approval and 
acceptance of their children (115). Other studies revealed that highly 
anxious children came fron homes in which the mothers were more anxious 
(1), and mothers' sel r -concepts were positively related to their children's 
self-concepts (169). 

Thus, the impact of early parental care on self-concept development 
can be summarized in a nutshell it is tremendous and long lasting. Parents 
who possess positive self-images create an environment which promotes 
positive self-concept development on the part of their children. In a 
supportive environment, one which promotes aftection, warmth, and respect 
between parent and child, and one with clearly defined rules and 
expectations of behavior, children will have a very good chance of 
developing a psychologically healthy self-image The opposite environment 
will, in all likelihood, create selhmages which are psychologically 
damaged Consequently, the care a child Teceives in the early years prior to 
attending school in very large measure sets the stage for the future 
development of his/her self-concept It establishes the core self-image and 
thereby influences what will happen to the child's self-concept as he/she 
becomes a student in our schools 
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SCHOOLIHG AND SELF-CONCEPT 
DEVELOPMENT 



What happens to a child's self-concept once s he begins attending 
school? Essentially, this can be considered a two-part question First, what 
happens m the normal couise of events, or, to put it another way, what 
school variables are related to student seK concept? Second, what are the 
results when strategies and activities designed specifically to enhance 
student self-concept are introduced into the curriculum? This section 
attempts to answer the first question, and the subsequent section addresses 
the second 



The Impact of School Variables on Student Self-Concept 

The relationship of school variables to student self-concept has 
received a great deal of attention by researchers in recent years. A review of 
the literature reveals that investigator;, have attempted to explore this 
question from almost every as^Ie Man) attempts have proved fruitless, but, 
by the sa.Tie token, many have proved fruitful Therefore, we are beginning 
to get a clearer picture of what variables are associated with student self- 
concept Before describing them, however, a cautionarv note is in order It 
should be pointed out that most of the research reported in this section deals 
with correlational findings A correlational stud) establishes the presence or 
absence of a mutual relationship, but it cannot determine cause and effect 
Thus, for exauple, when a study reports that teacher businesslike behavior 
is correlated or related to higher self-concept, it tells us that when 
businesslike behavior is present, in all likelihood higher student self-concept 
is also present It does not tell us that businesslike behavior causes higher 
student self-concept The casual relationship ma) or ma) not exist, but this 
can be determined only through the use of an experimental design Most of 
the studies reported in this section are correlational in nature, while man) 
experimental studies are described in the subsequent section With this in 
mind, let us now turn our attention to the research that has attempted to 
explore the relationships between schooling variables and self concept 
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As educators, we would like to believe that everything we do 
relates in a positive wa\ to self-concept development Unfortunatelv , this 
belief is not supported by the empirical e\ idence It appears that our actions 
affect students differently For example, we know that for some students 
their self-concept becomes more positive during the schooling years and for 
others it becomes more negative One study reports that for man) students 
the trend is toward acquiring more negative self-images with each 
additional year of schooling (7) Using various forms of the Ida of 
Adjustment and Valu designed to measure perceptions of self and others, the 
researcher surveyed the perceptions of approximate!) twenty six thousand 
students in grades three through twelve and concluded 

The data show developmental trends. Although some of these 
changes appear to be of a positive nature, the data overwhelminglv 
support the conclusion that progressive deterioration is present in 
perceptions of self and other people and in adherence to a set of 
values, many of which are of basic importance in human welfare and 
relationships In short, the data picture of the developmental trends 
in self-concept variables [is] negative leading to doubts about self- 
worth and the worth of other people, to increased defensivencss, 
and to rejection of values which are basic to feelings of worth, 
beliefs in the dignity and worth of other people, adequate 
interpersonal relationships and principles of behavior (7) 

These findings are supported bv the research of other investigators 
who administered the Self Okmitwn S.xk. an instrument designed to 
measure self-concept in primary and intermediate school children, to 
approximately thirty-seven hundred primary students in grades one through 
three ( 161 ) To the query "Are you good looking^" 25 percent of the first 
graders and almost 50 percent of the third graders answered in the negative 
Twenty percent of the first graders thought other children in their class 
disliked them and 28 percent believed other people did not like their ideas 
According to the third graders. 30 percent tiiwdght the) were disliked by 
other classmates, and 36 percent believed their ideas were not liked by 
others Eighty percent of the first graders and only 67 percent of the third 
graders thought they were doing as well as they should in their work The 
investigators also report that while approximately 90 percent of the total 
sample reported their teachers liked them, fewer third graders than first 
graders felt this way. 

Additional evidence indicates that this decline in self-concept 
continues into the upper grades A survey of o\er six hundred students in 
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alternate grades from three through elc\en found a decline in self-esteem 
( 121 ) When presented the item "I'm prettv sure of mv self," 83 percent of 
the third graders said "like me," but only 66 percent of the eleventh graders 
responded in a similar manner Eight) 'four percent of the third graders were 
proud of their work and over half felt they were doing as well in school as 
they would like For the eleventh graders, 53 percent were proud of their 
school work and onlv ll percent thought the) were doing as well in school 
as they would iike Finally, in the early grades, 93 percent of the students 
believed they were doing the best work they could, while only 37 percent 
of the oldest students felt the same way 

The empirical findings therefore lead to the conclusion that 
schooling affects children's self-concepts different!) For some children, the 
effects are in a positive direction, for others the effects are negative What 
determines the direction the effects w ill take? At least a partial answer may 
be found in the relationships known to exist between certain school 
characteristics and student self-concept Let us turn our attention, first, to 
academic characteristics 

Numerous researchers have examined the relationship between 
academic achievement and self-concept With a few exceptions, the findings 
have indicated a significant and positive relationship between the two 
variables High self-concept is concomitant w ith high achievement, low self" 
concept with low achievement For instance, high-achieving intermediate 
grade students were found to have significantly higher general self concepts 
and academic self-concepts than low achiev wig cohorts (60) Similar 
findings were reported for the relationship between reading and 
mathematics achievement and self-concept ( 176) And a studv of eleventh 
grade o\er and undcrachievers revealed that students who exhibited high 
academic productivity levels tended to have higher self-concepts (61 ) 
Other researchers found undcrachievers with more negative self-concepts 
than achievers (64, 153), and seeing themselves as less adequate ( 37, 53) 

At first glance these differences in self-concept levels of achievers 
and undcrachievers might appear to be attributable to differences in 
intelligence However, a study involv <ng over one thousand seventh graders 
found that the positive relationship between achievement and self-concept 
remains intact even after IQ scores are factored out of the data analysis (19) 
Also, evidence uncovered by other researchers reveals that intelligent 
underachieving high school male students have more negative self concepts 
than students of equal intelligence who arc achieving at their ability levels 
(154) Thus, it is safe to conclude that achievement and self concept are 




related and the relationship cannot be accounted for solely on the basis of 
intelligence. 

Teacher characteristics have also been found to be related to student 
self-concept Two studies discovered that students' perceptions of their 
teachers' feelings toward them are highly correlated with self-perceptions 
(44, 101 ) Students who feel they are liked and respected by their teachers 
have higher self-concepts, while those who believe they are disliked by their 
teachers are more dissatisfied with themselves Morevoer, some evidence 
suggests that these student perceptions may be a reflection of teachers' self- 
perceptions For instance, researchers report that lowering of student self- 
esteem is positively related to teacher self-esteem (55) 

Two additional studies give us a clearer picture of the relationship 
between teacher characteristics and student self concept In the first study 
Spaulding conducted an extensive survey of teacher-student transactions in 
elementary schools, using classroom observations to categorize teacher- 
student transactional patterns in 21 fourth and sixth grade classes (160) 
These patterns were correlated with measures of achievement, creativity, 
and self-concept With respect to self-concept correlations, significant 
relationships were found foi "socially integrative" and "learner and 
supportive" teacher behaviors, specific characteristics of "democratic" 
leader behavior, and other teacher behaviors More specifically, a positive 
relationship was found between student self-concept and one component of 
"socially integrative" behavior described by earlier researchers (4). This 
component is "calm, acceptant transactions, in general, with private, 
individualized instruction and a concern for divergency, attention to task, 
and the use of task appropriate procedures and resources." A similar 
relationship was found for the "learner-supportive" category of teacher 
behavior (177), a category defined much like the socially integrative" 
component just mentioned One pattern of "democratic" leader behavior, as 
defined by other investigators (100), was also positively related to student 
self-concept, the pattern of "acceptant transactions, controlling through 
standards, with appeal to convention as the source of authority, and 
avoiding negative evaluation " Finally 

Strong support was found for positive relationships between 
pupil self-concepts and teacher behav ior characterized by a high degree 
of private or semiprivate communication with children, of overt 
facilitation of task-oriented behavior, of concern for divergent 
responses in children, of attentiveness to pupil needs, of the use of 
control techniques involving humor — and a relatively low degtee of 
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negative evaluation, of domination through threat, of firmness in 
tone, of teachersupportive control, of harsh "taskmaster" behavior, 
and of grim domination. ( 160) 



The second study, by Peck et al , involved an examination of teacher 
effects on student achievement and self-esteem ( 129) Fifty-three sixth grade 
teachers and their si jdents participated One aspect of the study focused on 
the relationships between teacher classroom behavior and student self- 
esteem. Students completed a self-concept questionnaire in which teachers, 
based upon classroom observations, were rated on three factors The three 
were those found by an earlier researcher to characterize outstanding 
teachers ( 1 ) KwdlyUnderstandmg — friendly, understanding, sympathetic 
behavior vs. aloof, egocentric behavior, (2) Systematic-Organized — 
responsible, systematic, businesslike vs unplanned, slipshod behavior, and 
(3) Stimulating-Inventive — stimulating, imaginative behavior vs dull, 
routine behavior ( 141 ). 

Student self-esteem was reported to be affected by all three of these 
factors (129) More imprtantly, the effects differed for students with 
different self-esteem levels With respect to stimulating-inventive teacher 
behavior, the evidence indicated a curvilinear relationship Students 
working with teaciiers who demonstrated either high or low stimulating 
inventive behavior had higher self-esteem levels at the end of the school year 
than those working with teachers who showed average stimulating- 
inventive behavior 

Kindly-understanding teacher behavior was directly related to 
changes in self-esteem for students who exhibited average or high self-esteem 
in the fall, but there was an inverse relationship for changes in self-esteem for 
students who exhibited low .self-esteem initially A similar pattern was 
reported for systematic-organized teacher behavior These findings seem to 
indicate that children with average or high self-esteem, working with 
friendly, understanding, and sympathetic teachers, in all likelihood will 
develop even higher self-esteem, while children exhibiting low self esteem, 
working ith these same teachers will develop lower self-esteem This 
pattern is perplexing and, unquestionably, warrants further exploration In 
the interim, these findings may best be viewed with a jaundiced eye. 

I he two tudies just cited have identified a relationship between 
teacher behavior and student self-concept Others suggest at least a link 
between them Teacher expectancies influence their behavior One study 
reported that teachers gave more verbal feedback to students who were 
expected to achieve (158), another found that teachers spent more time 
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interacting and gaining feedback from high achievers than from low 
achievers and students expected to be lo«' achievers (23) In addition, 
teachers were reported to wait a longer period of tune for answers from high 
achievers than from low achievers (139) Given the known relationship 
between achievement and self-concept, and the Spaulding and Peck et al. 
studies just described (160, 129), it is not surprising to find teacher 
expectations related to student self-con^pt However, the evidence i.s far 
from conclusive This becomes more apparent in the literature dealing with 
sex and self-concept 

Because teachers interact different!) with male and female students, 
we could expect to find a difference in male and female student self concept 
Males generally do receive more attention than females do from teachers, and 
when the teacher is female this can result in lower self concepts for females 
(58) On the other hand, females more than males generally perceive 
teachers' feelings toward them as being positive ( 144) Furthermore, it is 
uncertain if a difference in male and female self-concepts exists Several 
researchers report higher self-concept for females than males ( II, 54, 7) 
One researcher, however, discovered the opposite — that is, higher self- 
concepts for males rather than females (113) Thus, it is unclear if student 
sex is related to self-concept 

A similar lack of clarity exists in the case of student socioeconomic 
status (SFS) and self-concept High SFS tends to be positively correlated 
with high self-esteem One studv noted that fifth grade students from higher 
social classes showed fewer indications of maladjustment (26), another, 
involving a large sample of elementarv school students, reported that 
students with higher SFS showed better adjustment than those with lower 
SKS ( 151 ) With regard to middle SFS, several investigators maintain the 
relationship still exists, that is, middle SKS students possess higher self- 
concept than lower SFS students ( 33, 143, 171 j !5ut several researchers 
indicate that by some criteria, low SF!> students may have more positive 
self-concepts than middle SFS students (170, 171, 186) 

I rovvbridge tested over thirty-seven hundred third through seventh 
grade low and middle SFS students using Coopersmith's Self Fsteem 
Inventory (C ^FI) ( 171 ) I he CSH was selected because it measures four 
dimensions (I ) general scil, (2) social self-peers, (3) home-parents, and 
(4) school-academic It has been hypothesized that the cases where lower 
SFS students appear to have higher self concepts than middle SFS students 
can be attributed to the fact that researchers used a general self concept 
measurement rather than an academic self concept measurement Trovv- 
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bridge's findings indicated that the self-concept of the low SES students 
was significantly higher than those of middle SES on three CSEI 
dimensions: ( 1 ) general self, (2) social self-peers, and ( 3) school-academic. 
Only on the home-parent did the middle SES students score higher. Of 
particular interest are the results for the school-academe dimension Table 1 
presents the results for seven scale items which measure that dimension 
Nonce that "I'm doing the best work I can" is the only positive item on 
which middle SES score higher 
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Trowbridge offers three explanations tor the findings hirst, lower 
SES students may have lower aspiration levels and consequently dense 
greater satisfaction from their performances Second, lower SES students 
may not blame themselves for bad experiences, while middle SES students 
may view their shortcomings as being their fault Third, b\ answering "Not 
Like Me" to the statement "I'm doing the best work I can," lower SES 
students are protecting their self concepts When students perceive that 
they are doing their best woik and the teacher judges the w ork as poor, this 
has a negative effect on self 'concept If, on the other hand, a lower 
perception is held, the child can better accept failure 
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The research findings with respect to the relationship between 
enthnicity and student self-concept are, at best, mixed and inconclusive 
( 184) For example, one study reported that the self-concept of middle SES 
Chicanos was similar to that of low SES Anglo children ( 103), another 
found no significant differences between the self-concept of Chicanos and 
Anglos (46). A third found Puerto Rican students' self-concept to be 
significantly lower than that of Blacks and Anglos (34), but still another 
reported mixed results (185). One researcher found American Indian 
students" self-concept significantly lower than that of Anglos (34), while 
another reported no significant differences ( 178). For Blacks, the findings 
are even more equivocal. Several reseach«;rs note differences in the self- 
concept levels of Blacks and Anglos in favor of Anglos (47, 95, 105), while- 
others report no significant differences (179, 182, 185) Still others report 
cases where the self-concept of Blacks surpasses that of Anglos. (46, 186). 
The same mixture of results can be found m studies of the effects of 
segregated and desegregated school settings on Black student self-concept, 
some favor a segregated setting (82, 86) and others a desegregated or*- '79, 
185, 186). 

The mixed findings may be attributed to many factors, not the least 
of which is confusion over definitions. Many different operational 
definitions were utilized <n the studies just cited, and consequent!) different 
dimensions of the general self-concept have been measured in different 
studies Again, several individuals attribute the findings, particularly those 
in which higher self-concepts were reported for Blacks than for Anglos, to 
incidences where general self-concept rather than academic self concept was 
being measured However, certain studies report higher self-concept for 
Blacks even on measures of academic self-concepts (21, 85, 170, 171 ). One 
of these (21) explains this phenomenon in terms of reference groups, that is 
students in predominantly Black schools assess their academic ability in a 
context different from that of students in majorm Anglo schools Black 
students do not base their self-evaluation on middle class Anglo standards 
but rather on standards reflected by family, peers, and teachers in school and 
social systems that are predominantly Black Notwithstanding this 
explanation, the overall picture in terms of the relationship between 
ethnicity and student self-concept is still fuzz\ and requires finer tuning 
through additional research 

Before leaving the topic of ethnicity and self concept, one further 
note concerns the differing effects teaching beha\ iors rna> have on ethnic 
membership The Peck et al study reported earlier described the 
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relationships between three teaching factors and student self-esteem ( !29), 
It was noted that the factors were related differently depending upon the 
initial self- esteem level of the student This finding, in the case of two of the 
three factors, also holds for student ethnicity Teachers exhibiting high 
level J kindly-understanding behavior had a negative effect on the self- 
esteem of Blacks, while medium levels of the same type behavior had a more 
positive effect Among Anglos the medium levels also showed positive 
effects For Chicanos, however, the reverse was true. There was a direct 
relationship in which high levels of kindly-understanding behaviors 
produced the most positive effects Different levels of stimulating inventive 
teaching behavior were directly related to the self esteem levels of Anglo 
students, and for Chicanos, higher levels of stimulating inventive behavior 
were related to more positive self-esteem levels on the part of the students 
But for Blacks, high levels of this teacher behavior affected them in an 
adverse manner while medium levels appeared to be most effective in 
enhancing self-esteem 

Turning our attention to schooling practices, let us first look briefly 
at the impact of grouping patterns on student self concept One pattern is to 
establish homogeneous and heterogeneous groups based on some criterion of 
ability or achievement One study found that heterogem >us grouping was 
related to improvements in self concept (92), another reported impro\ed 
attitudes toward school and school work for this pattern of grouping ( 145) 
A third study, on the other hand, reported that self esteem levels were 
related to achievement tracking ( 104 ) Fighth grade students in i rack I, the 
highest achieving group, scored significantly higher on a self esteem 
inventory than students in other tracks, and students in the lowest achieving 
group. Track IV, scored significant!) lower than students in the other three- 
tracks For multrage group patterns the evidence is still rather sknnpv , hui 
some can be found favoring this pattern (80) 

I he practice of nonpromotion of academical!) deficient students has 
a long history of debate in educational circles Several educators have 
theorized that nonpromotion would have gra\e ps) etiological effects on the 
child, and some empirical evidence exists to support this claim Three 
studies report that both single and multiple nonpromotions have a negative 
effect on the self-concept of students (91, 17, 175) However, these 
investigations contained at least one major flaw Data on self concept lev els 
were not collected prior to nonpromotion I wo investigators who collected 
this pretest information found that nonpromotion did not adverse!) affect 
self-concept development ( 32, 65) In fact, just the opposite appeared to be 
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the esc For example, one found that the self concept levels of promoted 
and nonpromotcd students were very .similar after one \car (65) He test. , 
the two primary grade student groups at four intervals fall and spring of 
grade one and fall and spring of grade two Differences between the mean 
self-concept levels of the groups in \\w fall of the first \car were noticeable, 
but by tnc spring of the second year, mean sclf-umccpt scores for the two 
groups were almost identical Thus, although th effects of nonpromot ion on 
student self-concept remain unclear, some evidence reveals no .iavcr.se effects 
and the possibility of positive effects. 

A schooling practice that is receiving a great deal ol attention todav 
is maini'trcaming. With the passage of P L 94 142 and state mandates, the 
education of handicapped students is once agam in the limelight The 
legislation requires the placement of these students in tk ,:\st restrictive" 
environment Ostcnsivcly at least, this suggests the phcernent of some 
handicapped children in so-called "regular" classrooms, in xh mainstream 
of instructional settings As a result of the legation, there his been a 
rekindling of the debate of the benefits ol "special" vs "reguLr" class 
placements Some feel that special class settings vsill more appropriately 
meet the academic and psychological needs of spcu.il students while others 
believe that the ability, achivcment, and social mix found in the "regular" 
classroom is appropriate to meet the needs of all students With respect to 
the question of effects on self-concept development, the empirical ev idence 
appears to support both views Some studies report lower self concepts for 
handicapped students placed in "special" classrooms (15, Ml), some 
report the opposite (49, 8), others report no Mgn»fi. ant difference ( 108. 
172) Several reasons can be cited for this conflicting evidence hirst, the 
studies deal with d..,crem populations of handicapped students and 
differing definitions of the term "handicapped " Second, different 
dimensions of self-concept are often being measured Ihird, existing self- 
concept instruments may not be appropriate to use vsith particular special 
students Fourth, it may be too v -!v to accurately assess the impact of 
"regular" vs "special" class placement of handicapped children 

This fourth reason is of particular importance in the light of present 
knowledge We know that teachers' attitudes and perceptions affect their 
interactions with students (23) We also know that some teachers hold 
negative attitudes toward "special" students and that, in many cases, these 
attitudes reflect a lack of knowledge and understanding of handicapped 
individuals Evidence suggests that a majoritv of "regular" classroom 
teachers are ill prepared to work vsith "handicapped" students (88) 
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Additionally, and more importantly, we know that improved preparation, 
either at the pre-service or in-service level, can lead to improved attitudes 
and the acquisition of the skills needed to work with special students (88) 
Preparation of this type is still in the beginning stages of development and 
not yet widespread Additional time will need to pass before we can 
determine the impact of mainstreaming on student self-concept Until the 
newly prepared teachers have had ample opportunity to impact their school 
settings, the jury must remain out 

The relationship between the "open classroom" and student self- 
concept has also received renewed attention in recent vears If, a r it has been 
suggested, we accept the Progressive Education Movement of the 1930s as 
representing the beginnings of the open classroom movement, then we mav 
say that developing "openness" in school settings has a relatively long 
history It may be more appropriate, however, to assign the beginnings to 
the mid' 1960s — the period in which American educators began to learn 
about the English open primary schools What followed was a sv% ing of the 
educational pendulum in the direction of more openness in educational 
settings The swing may be attributed to manv factors, not the least of 
which was changing social conditions But the most convincing educational 
claims were that openness promoted more "humane" learning, achievement 
gains equal to or greater than those found in traditional settings, and, just as 
important, substantial improvements in student attitudes and self-images 
The extensive Bank Street College of Education studv (117) lends a great 
deal of support to these claims In studying fourth graders from four New 
York City schools, the investigators found essentially no significant 
difference in achievement scores for students in the traditional and modern 
schools On the other hand, they did find differences in studcu seif- 
concepts, in favor of the more modern schools Students in these schools 
were less rigid, more cooperative, and exhibited more positive attitudes 
toward school. 

More recent studies reveal mixed results For example, some 
investigators report more positive self concepts for students enrolled in open 
classroom or open space settings (99, 25, 9) Others, however, report 
lower self-concepts (142, 106) Horwitz, after reviewing 61 selected 
studies, reported that 25 percent favored open classrooms, 3 percent favored 
traditional settings, 25 percent showed mixed results, and 47 percent 
showed no significant differences (89) 

Why has the iwdencc proved inconclusive' One reason may be that 
academic achievement is an intervening variable, that is, the discrepancies 
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may be explained in terms of achievement, and achievement gains are a 
stronger determinant of self-concept gains than the type of setting 
Horwitz's findings may be said to give some credence to this explanation. 
Although unscientific, a review of his findings shows that the studies of the 
relationship between achievement and open classroom settings follow a 
pattern similar to that of self-concept. Fourteen percent of th^ studies favor 
the open classroom as enhancing achievement, 12 percent favor traditional 
settings, 28 percent show mixed results, and 46 percent report no 
significant differences More conclusive support of this explanation is found 
in the 1977 Abt Associates report, the source of the following excerpt 

1 Highly structured basic skills programs were much more 
successful thar "open classroor approaches in raising the 
achievement It. el of low income children 

2 Open classrooms generally failed to raise self-esteem, even 
though that was a primary objective [structured programs] 
with a primary objective of teaching basic skills [were] more 
effective in raising self-esteem. (90) 

A second reason for the problematic findings may be the definition 
and measurement of self concept. Horwitz reports that almost all the studies 
define self-concept as a single dimensional variable — the) measure onlv one 
component of self-concept such as academic self-concept or self-esteem. 
Evidence which may reveal the weakness of defining self-concept in such a 
fashion can be found in a study of primary grade students in open and 
traditional classrooms who were tested for achievement and self-concept 
levels (87) No significant differences were found between the groups for 
achievement and academic self-concept, but significant differences were 
found, in favor of the open classroom students, for global self-concept. 

Finally, there is a great deal of confusion over the definition of open 
classroom The term is often erroneously equated with open space or other 
"openness' 1 settings and approaches As Horwitz states 

Silberman (i970) has characterized "openness" as ' less an 
approach or method than a set of shared attitudes and convictions 
about the nature of childhood, learning, and schooling " (p 208) 
Yet some writers who describe open classrooms are clearly more 
concerned with physical space than with attitudes or convictions. 
To them, the term open has primarily an anlnlaiural meaning, and 
open classrooms are simply large, open rooms with many children and 
not many walls What goes on pedagogically in these open spaces 
may or may not be the same thing as open education (89) 
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Teachers untrained to work in open classrooms may find the approach 
inconsistent with their style of teaching. The result, many times, may be the 
creation of physical and psychological barrnrs to "openness" su;h as those 
described by Silberman (155) and Horwitz (89) 

To summarize this entire section, then, we have observe*, that in 
general student self-concept becomes more negative through the schooling 
years. There is considerable evidence that indicates a direct relationship 
between achievement and self-concept, that is, higher achievement is 
accompanied by higher self-concept and low achievement by low self- 
concept. Teacher characteristics are also related to self-concept develop- 
ment Teachers' self-image, their interactions with students, and their 
teaching styles all relate to student self-concept Furthermore, these teacher 
characteristics may have a different impact on self-concept depending upon 
the ethnicity of the student It is unclear if, and, in some cases, how, the 
student's sex, socioeconomic status, or ethnic background influences his/her 
self-concept With respect to specific schooling practices, it remains unclear 
how grouping patterns, mainst reaming, and open classroom settings are 
related to student self-concept. The impact of nonpromotion practices is also 
open to question, but recent studies report no adverse effects and apparently 
some positive effects on self-concept Thus, as one would expect, schooling 
practices are related to self-concept development, but additional research is 
needed before their impact can be fully understood 




The Impact of Self-Concept Enhancement Strategies 

The preceding section has described what is known about the 
relationships between certain schooling variables and student self-concept 
It discussed the possible impact of the normal everyday activities of forn*al 
schooling on self-concept development. Additionally, it indicated that an 
activity may interact differently with the self-concepts of different students 
— a particular activity appears to improve the self-concept of some students 
while it is detrimental to others The task then becomes one of identifying 
ways to improve those self-concepts that for a variety of reasons have 
become psychologically damaged More importantly, the task becomes one 
of identifying strategies and activities that will effectively enhance the self- 
concepts of all students Before turning to a discussion of these strategies, it 
is important to highlight the general problems that may be encountered in 
attempts to change self-concept 

r 
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How can teachers best help students to change their selt-concepts? A 
psychologist and therapist says that he is tempted to answer this question in 
one of two ways. First: 

You can't 1 There's no way you can reach mto someone else's psyche 
and rearrange their self-perceptions The real issues are what do they 
have to do in order to perceive themselves differently and how can 
you help them to define and implement those steps?' (68) 

And alternatively. 

Don't try to change it 1 The more you can understand people as they 
are and accept, value and respect them, then the more they and their 
self-concepts will change. (68) 




Neither of these answers is very satisfying, which Fitts 
acknowledges by stating, "They are too vague and general, not operational 
enough, and actually extremely difficult to carry out . (68) 
Furthermore, for educators, such responses are unacceptable Educators are 
charged with promoting the psvchological development of children, but 
these answers leave too much to chance We must therefore search for more 
systematic and exacting methods of influencing self-concept development. 

Recognizing the task and accepting the challenge, however, does not 
make the task any easier, as will be seen in subsequent pages It is difficult 
for many reasons, not the "least of which is the problem of accurately and 
empirically measuring self-concept change This problem may become clearer 
by examining a hypothetical situat.on 

Suppose we identify a strategy which we believe will enhance the 
seif-concepts of our students and we set out in ? systematic manner to test 
the hypothesis We administer a pretest, some measure of self-concept, we 
implement the strategy for a period of time, and we administer a self- 
concept post-test Upon analyzing the data we find no significant change, 
that is, we find no significant gains in student self-concept Apparently the 
strategy was not effective in enhancing the self-concept of the students. Or 
was it? Are there alternative explanations for these findings? If so, what are 
they? First, what have we measured — general self-concept or some 
dimension of general self-concept? We may have been unclear as to what we 
desired to measure and, consequently, selected an inappropriate self-concept 
scale Related to the selection of the appropriate self-concept instrument is 
the matter of the validity and reliability of the instrument Some scales are 
valid and reliable only for certain populations, certain ages Also, few scales 
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are valid for use with very young children So, a second explanation may be 
that the instrument selected ma> not validly measure the self-concepts of the 
student age group. 

Third, self-concept scales are generally self-reporting instruments. 
Students report their perceptions of their self-concepts They represent 
"what a person is willing, able or can be seduced to say about self" (36) 
And further: 



Too many other variables intervene between self-concept and the 
self-report to modify or distort what the person is able or willing to 
say about self Just a few of these variables may be the willingness 
of the subject to cooperate, the subject's possession of adequate 
language to express his experiential self, social expectancies 
impinging upon the subject at the time he or she is asked for self 
descriptions, the subject's own goals or purposes in the encounter, 
the relationship with the requester, and the subject's freedom from 
threat or coercion — [these] are only a few of the possible sources 
of error. (36) 



So, our findings may be explained by the fact that the use of a self-reporting 
instrument distorted the true self-concepts or changes in self-concepts of our 
students 

Fourth, the self-concept scores reflect group self-concepts, not 
individual self-concepts We have obtained average self-concept scores for the 
total group, but we have not looked at individual self-concept score: Our 
intervention strategy undoubtedly affected students differently The 
strategy may have enhanced the self-concept of some students, affected 
others in a negative fashion, and had no impact on others These different 
effects may average out, when grouped together, to no effect Thus, the 
strategy may be beneficial for some students, but this benefit is not visible in 
the analysis of group data. 

Finally, how long does it take before the strategy has an impact on 
stjdents' self-concepts and how long before it becomes empirically 
identifiable? Possibly the strategy is a good one, but it was not employed for 
a sufficient period of time to have an impact and for the impact to be 
observable As indicated previously, general self-concept becomes 
embedded early in life. Fortunately or unfortunately, depending upon the 
case, it becomes resistant to change The results of the hypothetical study 
may merely reflect this resistance and indicate tha f continued use of the 
strategy may prove beneficial 
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It is important to be aware of these alternative explanations of these 
findings. Awareness should not, however, discourage our efforts. These 
explanations are presented here as cautionary notes to consider during the 
quest to identify effective means to enhance our students' self-concepts. 
Keeping them in mind, let us now return our attention to an analysis of the 
empirical findings. 

What strategies should we employ to improve the self-concepts of 
our students? First, consider the evidence regarding academic achievement 
and self-concept. As noted earlier, researchers have identified a direct 
relationship between achievement and self-concept, specifically academic 
self-concept. This state of affairs has led many to theorize about a causal 
relationship between the two variables As a result theorists have joined one 
of two camps One group, the self-enhancement theorists, believes that self' 
concept explains achievement Their argument is that changes m self-concept 
cause changes in achievement. Therefore, an improvement in the student's 
self-concept will in turn cause an improvement in the student's achievement 
The second school of thought, the skill development theorists, believes the 
opposite to be the case Achievement explains self-concept — changes in 
self-concept are caused by, or result from, initial changes in achievement. 
Consequently, these theorists urge us to identify methods for improving a 
student's academic achievement because such achievement will then enhance 
the student's self-concept. 

Recent investigations give greater credence to the skill development 
school of thought. The Kifer study, for instance, adds graphic support to 
this approach to enhancing self-concept (96). In a cross-sectional study, 
Kifer examined the long-term effects of multiple academic successes and 
failures Students in the upper fifth and "lowest fifth of their class, in terms 
of teacher marks, were examined over four time periods grades 1-2, grades 
1-4, grades 1-6, and grades 1-8. In other words, one group of students 
ranked in the upper fifth and another group in the lowest fifth of their class 
for two years (grades 1-2), other groups for four years (grades 1-4), and so 
forth. Essentially, then, some students had two years of success or failure, 
and others had four, six, or eight ye^s of success or failure Each group of 
students was given a modulation of Brookover's test of academic self- 
concept. Kifer's results are presented in Figure i 

The results clearly show that the academic self-concept of successful 
and unsuccessful students becomes more different with the passage of time 
Kncr interprets these results as support for the theory that changes in 
achievement cause changes in self-concept, and Bloom, after cautioning us, 
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FIGURE 1 
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states " the evidence provided by this stud) strongly implies that self- 
concept of ability is in large part dependent on students' perceptions of their 
relative achievement (teachers' marks) over these critical years in the 
elementary-junior high school period" (14) 

Other researchers (29) came to a similar conclusion after 
reanalyzing the data of a longitudinal stud) conducted b) Srookover and his 
associates Using a specialized statistical technique called cross-lagged panel 
correlation, they performed a secondary analysis of self-concept of ability 
scores for over 550 eighth through twelfth graders and concluded 

The results are clearly more supportive of a skill 
development model in which academic achievement is causally 
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predominant over self-concept of ability as well as { n iceived 
evaluation of others, rather than a two-stage self-enhancement model 
in which perceived evaluation of others is causally predominant over 
self-concept of ability, which in turn is causally predomir t over 
academic achievement Apparently, adolescents' performance in 
school more often affects their self-concept of ability and their 
perception of others' assessment of ability leads to changes in self- 
concept of ability, which in turn leads to changes in academic 
performance. (29) 

Further evidence in support of the skill development model can be 
found in three additional studies Researchers working with seventh graders 
reported that students who were told that failed an academic test 
tended to regard themselves less highly than others (74) Another 
investigator, using a similar methodology told half the members of a group 
that they had scored high on a self-concept test and the other half that they 
had scored low (130) Scores on a subsequent personality scale revealed 
that subjects who had been given a high test score rat _d themselves 
significantly higher on selected personality traits than those who had been 
given a low score Although an achievement test was not used in this study, 
it is fairly safe to hypoth esize that because a rating of high or low was 
assigned to the test results, the subjects reacted as they would to an 
academic exercise. The third study used a mathematics test to explore the 
effects of induced academic failure on self-concept (28) After being 
administered a mathematics test and one-half of a self-concept test, third 
graders were assigned to one of two groups Students in the first group were 
told they scored very well on the mathematics test, thosj in the second 
group were told they did poorly Both groups were then given the second 
half of the self-concept 'est The results showed that the self concept scores 
of the first group — students who were told they did well — did not 
change, but the scores for the second group — students who were told they 
did poorly — decreased 

Finally, additional support for the skill development model is 
evident in the work of two investigators who conducted a fairly extensive- 
review of programs and strategies designed to improve achievement bv first 
enhancing self concept (147) Many of the programs reviewed were the 
federally funded intervention programs in compensatory education, such as 
Head Start, Follow Through, and Upward Bound These researchers report 
that their evaluation of the intervention programs generally failed to find a 
causal relationship between self-concept changes and achievement and, after 
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exploring alternative explanations, they concluded that the evidence favors 
the skill development model 

These recent findings suggest that as we identify more effective 
ways of improving the academic achievement o> our students, we will 
promote the enhancement of their self-concepts Such evidence, however, 
does not imply that this strategy is the only one to be employed to enhance 
student self-concept The studies just described focus only upon academic 
self-concept Other dimensions of the general self-concept are equally 
important and deserve attention And, clearly, the evidence does not rule 
out the value of the self-enhancement model Undoubtedly, a two-way street 
operates between achievement and self-concept Achievement leads to 
higher self-concept and, in turn, higher self-concept leads to greater 
achievement In addition, a student's self concept influences his/her 
motivation to learn in the first place (f , It students do not feel good about 
themselves generally and good aboir themselves specifically as learners, they 
will lack the motivation to improve their performance in many school- 
related activities Therefore, it is important to identify a multitude of ways 
to enhance our students' general self-concepts 

What additional strategies can be gleaned from the research 
literature? One cluster of variables involves teacher behavior \s noted 
earlier, Spaulding reported positive relationships between "socially- 
mtegrative" and "learner-supportive" teacher behauors and student self 
concept (160) These behaviors included calm, accepting behavior, 
attention to the learning task, and attentiveness to student needs 

Pons hypothesized that there was a relationship between ATB's 
(affective teacher behaviors and student self-concept and divergent 
production ( I 32) She defined A I'B's as ( I ) involvement of students in goal 
setting, (2) use of positive statements regarding students and the avoidance 
of threat, (3) facilitation of \alues clarification, and experiences wherebv 
students can (4) experiment and evaluate, and (5) give and receive helpful 
feedback to and from each other Working with teachers of third through 
sixth grade, Pons found partial support for all her hypotheses except peer 
feedback This study coupled with Spaulding's findings thus indicates that 
as teachers develop or improve upon these specific types of behaviors, they 
can anticipate improvement in student self-concept 

Teacher encouragement o( self-evaluation and reinforcement is 
another stratey that merits attention The Felker study reports that students 
with high self-concepts tend to make positive statements to themselves after 
performing school tasks (63) It was hypothesized that if students could be 
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taught to evaluate and reinforce themselves positively, they would develop 
more positive self-concepts To this end, the researchers designed a training 
program to help teachers learn how to encourage self-evaluation and 
reinforcement The training was divided into five components, each 
designed to promote development of a specific strategy ( 1 ) Adults, Praise 
Yourselves, (2) Teach Children to Praise Themselves, (3) Teach Children 
to Praise Others, (4) Teach Children to Set Realistic Goals, and (5) Help 
Children Evaluate Realistically The researchers report that students, 
taught by teachers trained in the five components, developed higher self- 
concepts and experienced less anxiety and fewer failures A more recent 
study reveals that the two most effective components for enhancing self- 
concept arc teacher self-praise and student praise of others (16) 

Tutoring programs in which students tutor other students are often 
proposed as a strategy for improving achicvcm it and self-concept The 
empirical evidence presents a mixed picture of the outcomes of such 
programs Some programs purport to increase the achievement of the tutor, 
some the tutcc, and some botii The same holds true in the case of affective 
outcomes, and, specifically, self-concept The mixed results have been 
attributed by certain researchers to the use of unscientific research 
methodologies and the disregard for theoretical issues These researchers 
state, "Unless investigators in this area make a stronger attempt to draw 
more directly upon the mainstream of psychological and educational theory, 
it is likely that tutoring research will continue to be rather fragmented, 
inconclusive, and noncumulativc" (2) Nevertheless, description^ of a few 
exemplary programs warrant attention here 

Drawing upon the Lippitt and Lippitt cross-age tutoring model, the 
Ontano-Montclair School District in California implemented a three year 
program in which seventh and eighth graders tutored low achieving fourth 
through sixth grade students in reading, mathematics, and language arts 
(125) Tutoring involved 35 45 minute sessions, three times a week. 
Results indicated that both tutors and tutees made academic gains, but 
neither group showed significant self-concept improvement Similar findings 
were reported for a fourmonth compensator) program in which eighth 
through twelfth grade volunteers worked with low achieving second 
through fifth grade students (120) Tutors and tutees made significant 
academic gains over a control group, but neither group showed increased 
self-concept scores 

The results of a study in which third and fourth grade students 
tutored first and second graders in reading indicated that tutees, working 
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with the tutors who had r cccivcd specific reading instruction, showed 
greater gains m reading and self-concept scores ( 70) Another stud) focused 
on reading achievement and self -cone w|v of .second through fourth graders 
tutored on a one-to-one basis by undergraduate education majors (162) Its 
results indicated that, after ten weeks of instruction, tutees had not made 
significant gains in reading, but had improved their self-concept in some 
areas. Neither of these two investigations reports self-concept gams for the 
tutors. Evaluations of the Youth Tutoring Youth (YTY) program, on the 
other hand, report positive self-concept gains for both tutees and tutors 
(123) The YTY program is designed to benefit academically disadvantaged 
elementary and secondary sch>ol students, and the evaluation reveals that 
participation in the program improved the reading skills and self-concepts of 
both tutors and tutees 

Finally, two studies report self-concept gains for the tutor The first 
study investigated the effect of being a tutor on attitudes ( 181 ) One group 
of low-achieving fifth and sixth graders received training and then tutored a 
group of first grade students A second group received training but did not 
tutor, and a third group neither trained nor participated in tutoring 
experiences Results showed that tutors who were trained and subsequently 
tutored first graders had significantly more positive attitudes toward self 
and school than either of the control groups Similar results were reported in 
* study focusing on the unmotivated student (119) Poorly motivated 
students selected to tutor younger unmotivated peers showed improved 
motivation, self-concepts, and achievement as a result of the program 

These few examples suggest that the self-concepts of ^ther the tutor 
or tutee may be improved by cross-age tutoring programs However, a 
cautionary note is in order A like number of studies can be identified in 
which no self-concept gains were found for either participant Therefore, 
additional research is necessary before more exacting conclusions can be 
formulated regarding the effects of peer- tutoring The lack of negative 
findings, hjwever, .suggests that tutoring programs muy warrant attention as 
a means for enhancing .student self-concept 

Many strategies may have been developed .specifically for self- 
concept enhancement The underlying premises of these strategies are that 
attempts to improve self-concept necessitate infusing into the curriculum 
activities purposely created with this goal in mind An interesting, but 
unfortunately unsuccessful, strategy involved teaching students skills that 
were believed to be valued by their peers (97 ). The researcher hypothesized 
that special recognition by peers would result in improved self-concepts 
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Students were taught magic tricks that could be demonstrated to their 
peers Analysis of the results revealed no significant difference or gains in 
self-concept scores for students who acquired the magic skills 

A much more elaborate self-concept enhancement strategy was 
utilized with groups of third, fourth, and fifth grade students (163) This 
study concluded that because a multitude of factors interact and influence a 
child's selfconcept, a variety of effective strategics should be used in the 
classroom To this end, the researchers developed three model strategy 
programs. The first involved an entire class in which a subgroup of low self- 
concept students had been identified The second focused on giving special 
attention to a subgroup of low self-concept students within a classroom. The 
third matched a subgroup of low self-concept students with a similar group 
of high self-concept peers. 

Group One created Happiness Books, containing positive statements 
by others Each day students and teacher drew names and then entered a 
positive statement in the Happiness Book concerning the person whose name 
they had drawn In Group Two, the subgroup was targeted for increased 
positive feedback, and in Group Three, the matched subgroup participated 
in one-hour group games such as "thumb wrestling" and "cooperative 
squares." Results of the six week study indicated that Group One, the total 
class strategy, was most effective in improving self-concepts In fact, the 
self-concept scores rnproved for all students, lows and highs The results 
aiso showed that some students may need specialized help It appears, then, 
that all three strategies may be important and useful in improving student 
self-concept 

A strategy often proposed as a means to increased affective outcomes 
is that of self-expression The theory is that various forms of self-expression 
will give students opportunities to reevaluate themselves and to gain greater 
self confidence in their abilities For instance, puppetry is believed to 
improve a child's self-concept (31), and the use of dance as such a medium 
has been supported (173) Studies evaluating these strategies have reported 
mixed results, with a majority reporting no significant self-concept gains 
The same holds true for other strategies A creative dramati/s program did 
not show gains for secondary school students (127), but improved self- 
concept was reported for second and fifth graders who participated in 
creative drama exercises (52) One researcher suggests that a media 
program in which students have an opportunity to develop their own 
videotape production enhances self-concept development (126), while 
others report that a photographic enhancement program did not result in 




significant gains in self-esteem scores (3) Thus, these results indicate a lack 
of consensus on the value of self-expression strategics But they do not rule 
out their potential benefit, for in many cases the studies lack desired levels 
of scientific objectivity, and results an. oascd on brief treatment periods. 

One strategy found to be effective in modifying behavior and 
improving student self-concept is based on the postulate that if students had 
an opportunity to view and examine their own behavior and that of others, 
they would change their behavior in a positive direction (71). Using 
videotape, fourth through sixth grade students were encouraged to analyze 
classroom behavior and patterns of interaction It was found that the analysis 
led to positive changes in self-concept, with the greatest gains in students 
who were not videotaped themselves, but who participated in the viewing 
and analysis of the behavior of peers 

In recent years, several commercially packaged affective education 
programs have been marketed for use in the classroom, among which arc 
(1) the Human Development Program, (2) Developing Understanding of 
Self and Others, and (3) Dimension* of Personality Each of these three 
programs has received considerable use in the classroom and a fair amount of 
evaluation After reviewing each of them, researchers concluded that these 
programs have shown mixed results regarding enhancement of student self- 
concept (116). 

Known by many as "Magic Circle," the Human Development 
Program (HDP) was developed by Besscll and Palomarcs (12). This 
program of materials and exercises is designed to improve student 
interpersonal communications Three of its objectives have been identified as 
follows "to help children to (a) understand the similarities and differences 
between themselves and others, (b) identify and properly use their own 
abilities, ant (c) recognize their role in social relationships" (116) 

'1 wo studies report no significant improvement in self-concept fot 
fourth graders (56), and for second, fourth, and sixth grade students (45), 
who had participated in HDP Other investigators report that in a study 
using HDP with grades one through three, the program did not improve the 
self-esteem of students, and in fact the self-esteem of a control group, 
students not exposed to HDP, increased more than the experimental group 
(116). Another study involved three groups, one group used HDP for 
thirteen weeks, a second group used it for twenty-five weeks, and a third 
group did not use it (122). Results showed no significant differences in 
the self-esteem scores of the first and third groups. Significant gains were 
found for the second group Other studies reported that groups using HDP 
for a relatively short period of time did not show significant self-esteem 
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gains, but groups using HDP or alternative af^ctive education programs for 
longer periods of time did show significant gains in self-esteem scores 
(164, 43). 

Dinkmeyer's Developing Understanding of Self and Others 
(DUSO) (48) is designed to help young children understand the 
consequences of their behavior and teach self-acceptance, dccisior.naking, 
and social responsibility. The program consists of materials such as 
storybooks, records, puppetry materials, and role-playing cards to be used 
by students in problem situation cases The purpose of the activities, 
according to their developer, is "to help the child become more aware of the 
relationships between himself, other people, and his needs and goals" (48). 
In terms of empirical evidence, DUSO was reported not effective in 
improving the self-concepts of fourth graders (133), and similar findings 
were reported for second graders and first through third grade students 
respectively (140, 112) However, one study reported that DUSO was 
effective in increasing the social awareness of first graders (66), and another 
reported improved self-images for primary grade students (183) Thus, 
additional research is needed in order to determine with any assurance if 
DUSO is effective in enhancing students' self-concepts 

The third program, Limbachcr's Dimensions of Personality (DOP), 
is designed to help students understand their motives and emotions (102). 
This curriculum packet of materials has been described as designed "to 
promote confidence, competence, cooperation, se«f-avvareness, self- 
understanding, and self-acceptance" (116) Activities include reading 
passages and grorp discussions, and the teacher serves as facilitator as the 
students explore their feelings and opinions Little empirical e\ idence on the 
effectiveness of the program has been reported, but the available data 
appears to support the effectiveness of the program (116) 

Grc^ counseling as a means to self-concept improv ement is also a 
strategy that has been employed with increased frequency in recent years 
Generally, this type of counseling is viewed as effective in helping students 
explore their thoughts and emotions and thereby develop more realistic self 
tmag*- For example, in a group counseling program developed for fourth 
and fifth graders, the sessions focused on student concerns and interests 
(128) The counselors were encouraged to create a supportive environment 
in whic! students would feel free to share perceptions and emotions Data 
collected at the end of the program revealed that the participating students 
showed greatest gains in the area of interpersonal relationships and gains on 
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some self-concept dimensions Another study involved two group counseling 
models for working with low self-concept elementary school students (51 ) 
One was a verbal model and the other a play media model. Results showed 
that the play media model was superior in improving students' self- 
concepts 

With regard to high school age students, a nondirective ^ oup 
counseling program was reported effective in helping students gain in 
acceptance of self and others (18) The group counseling model was also 
found to be effective in improving student self-concept, in a study that 
concluded that the amount of improvement depends upon group congruence 
"If a student perceived the other group members, including the counselor, to 
be genuine, accepting, and understanding, he has a better chance for personal 
growth than if he were in a group offering a poorer relationship" (81 J 
Therefore, to be effective the composition of the group should be taken into 
consideration when designing group counseling programs 

Finally, a strategy which is beginning to attract the interest of 
educators is the development of a parent-teacher partnership As noted 
earlier, parents continue to be viewed as "significant others" long into the 
formal schooling years It is logical to assume then that efforts directed at 
helping parents improve their children's self-concepts should aid teachers in 
similar efforts in the classroom Unfortunately, there is at present far too 
little evidence to validate this scrategy The most significant study was 
conducted over a uecade ago when Brookover and his associate tested three 
different strategies for enhancing academic self-concept (20) Working with 
approximately 50 low-achieving ninth graders, these researchers developed 
three types of experimental programs to impact the students' self-concept 
and achievement One method involved working with parents, a second 
with a counselor, and the third with a university "expert " The counselor 
and expert attempted to convey enhancing information directly to their 
student groups, while the parent strategy entailed helping parents raise their 
achievement expectations and evaluations of their children The study 
reported that the parent strategy was Vc only one of the three which was 
successful in increasing academic self-concept and achievement This strategy 
was described as follows 

In this experiment the parents were told not to reward or reinforce 
any negative statements their children might make about their 
academic ' hty They were told to avoid even such statements a* 
"Uncle Joe wasn't good in arithmetic either " The children were to 
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be constantly told in subtle fashion that thc\ w ere able and ought to 
be better in school Any positive statement of ability by the student 
or any success in school was to be rewarded with commendatory 
remarks and support. (20) 

Brookover suggests a key to the success of the strategy mav have been 
telling parents in the beginning that the\ were, in part, responsible for their 
children's low academic self-concepts and that thev could be instrumental in 
changing them. Whatever the key may be, this study demonstrates that 
parents and teachers can form a partnership which will effectively lead to 
improved student self-concept Consequently its findings should prompt us 
to l>egin developing other partnership strategies for working with students 

In sum, this section has revealed that by improving the academic 
achievement levels of students, we will in all likelihood improve their self 
concepts By creating leamersupportive en\ ironments and exhibiting calm, 
accepting behavior coupled with attention to the learning task we can 
expect to see positive gains. In addition, by modeling self-praise and by 
encouraging students to praise their peers, we facilitate positive self-concept 
development Tutoring programs, self-expression activities, and the use of 
commercially developed affecti>e education programs mav also be effective 
strategies Group counseling programs, if proper!) designed, will benefit 
self-concept; and parent'teacher partnership programs appear to hold great 
potential for enhancing student self-concept 



THE TEACHER'S ROLE 
IN SELF-CONCEPT 
ENHANCEMENT 



The preceding sections have considered ti, ture on self-concept 
development We have learned that such developmu, cgms verv soon after 
birth, and the early years are crucial to the development of a child's 
generalized self-concept We have learned what happens to the child's self- 
image once he/she begins the formal schooling vears, and what generally 
happen* to that child's self-concept as he/she progresses through the school 
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years We have also looked at the effects of self-concept de\elopment 
strategies on the child We ha\e learned that certain strategies appear to be 
effective in changing self-concepts in a positiv e way The literature has made 
it abundantly clear that, after parents, teachers may be the most important 
"significant others" in the eyes of children By their actions or inactions, 
teachers determine in large measure whether a child will lea\e the schools 
with a psychologically sound and posit i\e self-concept or one psychologi- 
cally damaged Thus, w e as teachers play a \ ital role in determining a child's 
self-concept It is important for us to become cognizant of this fact and to 
consciously search for ways of building positive self-concepts in our 
st^ents. T his section suggests some useful guidelines to employ in working 
with students, and it briefly describes some of the materials and strategies 
to use in helping students develop stable, positive self-concepts 

What principles should guide the teacher s actions in working with 
s udents' First, "the prevention 01 negative self-concepts is a vital first step 
in teaching" (134) We have seen what may happen to a child's self- 
concept in the school years It decreases with repeated academic failure and 
it is influenced by the type of classroom environment we create and project 
co our st jdents Also, it is influenced by our perceptions of students and our 
interactions with them Correcting these practices would be good first 
steps and in so doing we would be building the foundation for more 
positive actions 

The second and third principles concern teachers' beliefs We have 
noted that a teacher s self-concept is related to his her students' self- 
concepts. Accordingly, teachers who view themselves in a positive manner 
will project these images to their students and will provide valuable role 
models for them Teachers who have realistic conceptions of themselves, 
who are accepting of themselves and others, and who accent their positive 
attributes will help students make realistic assessments and beg;n to v iew 
themselves in a positive light Furthermore, how the teacher views his, her 
students will have an impact on the students' self concept We know that a 
student's self-concept is influenced by the student's perception of the 
teacher's feelings toward him her, and we have learned that a teacher s 
expectations are oftentimes transferred to the student Thus, teachers who 
view their students in a positive way and project favorable expectations 
will promote positive seK-concepr development 

A fourth principle, and |>ossibly the most important one, is that 
teachers must plrfn for the self concept development of their students It 
cannot be left to chance We must plan for it just as we plan for the 
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accomplishment of other student outcomes We must idcntifv wav s to assess 
student self-concept and develop activities to promote self-concept 
enhancement. In essence, we must diagnose present levels and implement 
strategies that will lead to more positive outcomes. 

The task of diagnosis and remediation for self-concept enhancement 
doesn't differ from a teacher's intervention for diagnosing and 
remediating any weakness found in school. With children who are 
found to have an overall positive self-concept, there would be a 
continued fostering of positive self-feelings, just as with children 
who read well there are more and more challenging books given 
them to read The key to any behavioral change, whether it be in the 
cognitive or in the affective domain, is to diagnose children's 
specific weaknesses or strengths and then to use appropriate 
procedures to move them to more adequate lc% e!s of functioning 
(144) * 

Keeping these general principles m mind, let us turn to an 
examination of diagnostic and intervention strategies wc can utilize to 
improve the self-concepts of our students 
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Diagnosis of Student Self-Concept 

How can we describe a student's self-concept' How can we 
diagnose this construct called self-concept? Not very casilj By definition, 
self-concept is private, it is one's private image of oneself It is based upon 
self-perception and perceptions of others and it reflects our innermost 
feelings Wc cannot get inside someone's head and heart to see the self, so 
we must rely on behavior We must make inferences based upon overt 
actions Consequently, we are immediately ficed with problems As noted 
earlier, for a variety of reasons u person may not wish to project a true self 
concept Also, as observers of behavior we „re limited by our perceptions 
( 1 34, 144) We may not be trained observers and may misinterpret actions. 
And our judgment may reflect our own biases Biases may influence our 
attempts at scl f -perception, and, unless we are aware of them, thev are 
likely to influence our judgments of others We must be aware of these 
problems in order not to oversimplify the task Whenever possible we 
should seek the help of trained specialists, but realistically wc will have to 
depend on our own observations many times By recognizing the problem 
and limitations faced, we place ourselves in a better position to exercise 
caution and act accordingly 
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Given these guidelines, how should we proceed in diagnosing 
student self-concept? Essentially, two methods arc available observation 
and self-reporting With observation we attempt to acquire an objective 
picture of the student and his/her behavior What should we include in the 
picture? 

In observing a person we usually begin with his appearance We can 
become aware of the clothes he wears and the way he wears them 
We can consider his height and weight, his posture, his grooming, 
and hi!: general cleanliness We can take note of any physical 
problems and his apparent state of health Next we can take into 
account his behavior — his speech, his movements, his facial 
expressions, his manners, his habits, and his reactions We can be 
particularly alert to fleeting clues which tell us how he relates to his 
peer group and to adu'ts, taking into account the things he seeks out 
and the things he avoids, the way he reacts to succes c and to failure, 
to approval and disapproval, and the way he . pends his spare time 
From all these observations we gather the raw material which we 
may use to draw inferences (134) 



In addition to this raw material, we can look for the presence or 
absence of certain qualities The following six questions may guide our 
observations 

1 Docs the learner make his own decisions (self-directed)? 

2 Does the learner feel secure with himsclP 

3 Does the child have a positive attitude toward learning? 

4 Does the child accept himself (race, ethnic)? 

5. Is the learner able to deal with his inner conflicts? 
6 Does the learner exhibit goal-onented behavior? ( 174) 



Certain characteristics may aid our observations of young children 
(166) Table 2 describes these characteristics in terms of a positive and 
negative self-concept These characteristics rould easily be used as items on 
an observational checklist which would provide teachers with a more 
systematic means of developing a profile of individual students A key point 
to keep in mind is that the profile would need to be developed over an 
extended time period Single observations may reflect unique situations or 
circumstances, they may not portray an accurate picture of a child's general 
self-concept 
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TABLE 2 

Characteristics of Posihve and Negativf Global 
Self-Concepts in Young Childrfn 



Child with Positive Self-Concept 



Is unafraid of a new situation 

Makes friends with other children easily 

Experiments easily with new materials 

Tmsts his/her teacher even though he 'she is a 
stranger to him/her 

Is cooperative and can usually follow reason- 
able rules 

Is largely responsible for controlling his/her 
own behavior 

Is creative, imaginative, and has his/her own 
ideas 

Talks freely and may have difficulty listening 
toothers because of eagerness to share his/ 
her experiences 

Is independent and needs only a minimum 
amount of help or directions from the 
teacher 

Seems for the most part to be a happv indr 
vidua! 



Ch'ld with Negative Self-Concept 



Seldom shows initiative 
Relies on others for direction 
Seldom enters new activities 
Asks permission to do anything 

Seldom shows spontaneitv 

Seldom enters new activities 

Is possessive of objects 

Talks ver\ little 



Is possessive of objects 



Withdraws or aggresses and reacts with 
signs of frustration 



The Florida Key is a learner self-concept scale which may he 
appropriate for use with students of all ages ( I 35) It is designed • ■ assist 
teachers in evaluating a students perception of himself/herself as a learner 
The scale is composed of questions which asses* four dimensions 
(1) Relating, (2) Asserting, (3) Investing, and (4) Coping Through 
observation and inference, teachers rate the student on each question along a 
continuum from never to very often The rating ls determined bv asking the 
following questions- 
Compared with other students of the same age, does this student 

1 get along with other students' 

2 get along with the teachers? 

3. keep calm when things go wrong' 

4 say good things about his/her school 

5 tell the t'uth about his/her school work? 
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6 speak up for his/her own ideas? 

7. offer to speak in front of the class? 

8. offer to answer questions in class? 
9 ask meaningful questions in class? 

10 exhibit confidence in his/her school work? 

11. persist in his/her school endeavors? 

12 talk to others about his/her school work? 

13 join in school activities? 

14. seek out new things to do in school on his/her own? 

15 offer to do extracurricular work in school? 

16. spend time helping others? 

17. show an interest in others' work? 

18 show interest in being a leader? 

19 initiate school projects? 

20 finish his/her school work? 

21 pay attention to class activities? 

22. do his/her school work careiJIy? 

23. talk to teachers about personal concerns? (135)* 

Other examples can be identified, but these few suggest some of the 
characteristics teachers may want to look for in observations Developing a 
checklist or rating scale from the characteristics has the advantage of 
providing a guide in observation and is also a systematic method of 
collecting data Other observation techniques include anecdotal records, 
daily diaries, and, possibly, analysis of student autobiographies All can be 
useful in making inferences about a student's self-concept if we recognize 
their limitations 

A second method of diagnosing self-concept is by means of a self- 
reporting instrument Such an instrument asks the student to tell about 
his/her self-concept As noted previously, the picture received will depend 
upon what the student wants us to know about his/her self-concept 



* William W Purkcy, Bob Cage, and William Graves, " The Honda Key A Scale to Infer 
Learner Self Concept," EJmatwna! and Psy\\wk\\al \Usuremmi 33 (1973) 979-84 
Copyright & 1973 Revised version reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher 
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Furthermore, several researchers, most notably Wyhe (180), have found 
that many self-reporting instruments lack desirable levels of validity and 
reliability This is especially true for instruments designed to be used with 
very young children Nevertheless, these instruments can reveal much about 
one's self-concept, and, with caution, may be used to make generalized 
inferences- "In spite of their weaknesses and limitations, self-reports do 
reveal characteristics of the self and are important to teachers. Used 
sensitive 1 " in conjunction with other evidence, self-reports give rich insights 
into ho™' the child sees himself and his work" ( 1 34) 

Sources are available which give complete descriptions, and validity 
and reliability data for many self-reporting instruments (152, 180) A brief 
description of some widely used instruments follows 
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1. Thomas Self-Concept Values T<.st (Thomas) 

The TSCVT measures fourteen self-value dimensions such as 
sociability, ab 1 ty, attractiveness, independence The 14-item 
test is designed to be used with young children (4 to 6 years 
old) However, some caution should be exercised in interpreting 
test results given the problems of self-concept measurement in 
young children. (168) 

2. Sc\f'Fsieem Inventory 'Coopersmith) 

The 58-item scale was designed by the author to measure general 
self, social self-peers, home-parents, and school-academic self, in 
addition to self-esteem. It is worded to be used with children 8 
to 10 years old but it has been used successfully with students in 
grades three through twelve. (42) 

3. Sc\f"Concept of Ahlny Scak (Brookover) 

The eight items contained in Form A are designed to measure 
self-concept of general academic ability, and the eight items in 
Form B are designed to measure self-perceptiors of ability 
regarding science, mathematics, social studies, and English Kie 
scale is most suitable for use with high-school-age students (19) 

4. Purs-Hams Children's Se\f-Conupt Scak (Piers and Harris) 

The 80-item instrument measures general self-concept and Tiay 
be used -or both research and diagnostic work The simple 
descriptive statements are designed to measure 10 self-concept 
dimensions and the scale is appropriate for use in grades three or 
above. (131) 

5. How I Sec Mysel/ Seal (Gordon) 

The HISM consists of 40 (elementary form) or 42 (secondary 
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form) items developed for use with children ages J to 12 years. 
The scale has been found to measure five self-concept dimensions 
physical appearance, interpersonal teacher-student, academic 
ability, and autonomy (78) 

6. Sclf'Conupt inventory (Sears) 

The revised 48'item scale is designed to measure nine self- 
concept dimensions and general self-concept This short, 
descriptive phrase scale is best suited for use with students age 
10 or older. (149) 



W^n using self-reporting instruments, the following points should 
be rememnered' 

1 Read the items to very young students 

2. Stress that there are no right or wrong answers 

3. Administer the scale in a nonthreatening manner 

4. Maintain confidentiality of the results ( 1 34) 

Planning Strategies for Self-Concept Development 

After a careful diagnosis of students' self-concepts, the next task is 
to plan ways to remediate any low ones and to enhance existing positive 
ones How can we best plan for these desired changes? One way is to 
develop a checklist for periodic reference as we go about our daily activities 
Such a checklist might include a series of questions like the following 

Am I projecting an -mage that tells the student that I am here to 
build, rather than to destroy, hiin as a person? 

Do I let the student know that I am aware of and interested in him 
as a unique person? 

Do I convey my expectations and confidence that the student can 
accomplish work, cai. 'earn, and is competent? 

Do I provide well-defined standards of values, demands for 
competence, and guidance toward solutions to problems? 

When working with parents, do I enhance the academic 
expectations and evaluations which they hold of their children's 
ability? 

By my behavior, do I serve as a model of authenticity for the student? 



Do I take every opportunity to establish a high degree of private or 
semi-private communication with my students? ( I 34)* 

Additional questions suggested by the research reviewed earlier include the 
following: 

Do I encourage students to express their opinions and ideas? 

Do I convey to students my concern and interest for their needs? 

Do I exhibit a "businesslike and systematic" approach to the 
learning tasks? 

Do I exhibit enthusiasm for the learning tasks and in m\ classroom 
interactions? 

Do I interject humor into the classroom? 

Do I make a concerted effort to interact with all ot my students? 

Do I encourage my students to praise their peers? 

Do I set realistic and challenging expectations for my students? 

These and similar questions can be used to guide J ass room activities and to 
provide the basis for a teacher checklist If we can answer a major part of 
these questions in the affirmative, then we have :>ct the stage for improving 
our students' self-concepts 

In addition to these broad guideline^ several specific strategies can 
be used effectively in the classroom Many examples have been identified in 
earlier parts of this book, but before reviewing some of them a few valuable- 
publications deserve mention 

Several books are available which teachers may find very useful as 
they strive to improve student self-concept Manv offer activ ities that in one- 
way or anothei affect self-concept Others suggest strategies through an 
analysis and review of selected literature, and some describe specific 
activiues Among the more widelv known are the following 

1 Self-Concept and School Achievement (Purkey) 

The book describes the impact of the home environment on ihe 
development of self, reviews the literature on t !> e interrelation- 
ships between academics and self-concept, and suggests 
strategies teachers can use to build and reinforce positive self- 
concepts in students (134) 



* William Watson Purkcv, Stl/ Gnutpt jmi SMool AJikurmnl, ( 1970, pp 49 50 Reprinted 
by permission of Prentice-Hall, lnc , FnglewcKxl C liffs. \J 



2. Enhancing Self-Concept in \iarly Childhood (Samuels) 

The author describes the theoretical and empirical literature on 
self-concept development in very young children and present* 
practical suggestions for enhancing self-concept An annotated 
bibliography lists resources teachers and parents will find useful 
in working with young children ( 144) 

3 Building Positive Self-Concepts (Felker) 

This book traces the development of sJf'conccpt trom infancy 
through adolescence and describes strategies teachers and parents 
can use to enhance self-concept and self-esteem, and correct 
negative ones A specific action program found to be effective by 
the author is discussed in considerable detail (62) 

4 Teacher Behavior and Pupil Self-Concept (Kash and Borich) 

The book describes and analyzes a laigc number of studies and 
programs designed to enhance different aspects of a student's 
general self-concept, placing its primary emphasis on teacher 
behaviors The authors also suggest ways to improve the 
programs and develop more appropriate teacher behaviors (93) 

5 Qt*c Hundred Ways to Enhanu Self'Concepi m tl , Classroom A 
Handbook for Teachers and Parents (Canfield and Wells) 

As the title suggests, this book contains 100 activities teachers 
and parents can use to enhance self-concept The activities are 
described in detail, and although most are designed for use with 
young children, many can be used in the upper grades with only 
minor modifications necessary Readers will also find the 
annotated bibliography of resources beneficial in locating 
additional materials and activities ( 30) 



Regarding strategies described earlier, the reader is reminded that 
researchers have repeatedly found a direct relationship between achievement 
and self-concept Moreover, the most recent research in this area has resulted 
in add i tonal evidence supporting the claim that improvements in 
achievement will lead to more positive self concepts Considerable 
attention has been directed to the identification ol teaching variables and 
strategies that will increase academic m hicvement Several variables found 
to be effective are ( I ) use of praise, (2) use of pupil ideas, ( 3) frequent 
questioning, (4) review exercises, (5) clear presentations and questions, 
(6) teacher enthusiasm, (7) increased time on task, and (8) direct 
instruction (156) 




The variable of direct instruction deserves special attention. It has 
been defined as follows. 

teachers maintaining a strong academic focus with encourage- 
ment and concern for the academic progress of each student, teacher, 
rather than student, selection of activities, grouping of students into 
small and large groups for instruction, and using factual questions 
and controlled practice in teacherled groups ( I 37) 

Seme researchers indicate that direct instructional techniques are effective in 
increasing achievement (137) Another study concurs but adds that the 
impact of the techniques varies with grade level and student ability level 
(22) Thus, teachers who utilize these strategies will produce achivement 
gains and promote improved self-concept in their students. 

Related to these findings regarding direct instruction is the work of 
two groups of investigators who ha*-c developed instructional manuals to be 
used by teachers for improving student reading and mathematics 
achievement respectively (24, 75) The manuals give guidelines and 
suggestions that the teacher may employ in the classr Experimental 
studies have shown that teachers who used the manuals .ave increased the 
achievement levels of their students (5, 76) 

Mastery learning has also been proposed as a means to improve 
achievement and self-conc.pt (13) This strategy is based upon the premise 
that all students can attain a high level of competence if, among other things, 
their learning difficulties are correctly and systematically identified and 
appropriate action is taken, sufficient time is allowed for mastery, and the 
criterion of mastery is clearly stated Also essential to mastery learning is the 
development of learning units — manageable units that the student can 
master and in so doing, increase his/her competence and confidence as a 
learner Bloom claims, and there is empirical evidence to support the claim, 
that by applying mastery learning concepts to the curriculum, students will 
make not only cognitive gains, but also affective gams ( 13, 14) 

Other strategies for enhancing self concept are discernible from the 
research literature Many have been described in prev iuus sections, but a few 
merit at least a brief recapping 

One such strategy is ihc use of praise As has been mentioned, 
teacher praise of students is related to achievement and self-concept 
development talker's work reveals that teacher self praise and peer praise 
are also instrumental in producing more positive self images Felker cautions 
that these types of praise are difficult to develop and that results will not 
be visible m the beginning, but continued practice will result in positive 
gains (62; 
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A variation of peer verbal praise is the idea of a Happiness Book 
described earlier (163) Both students and teacher make positive statements 
about each other This encourages everyone to focus on the best qualities of 
an individual and has an advantage over verbal praise in that the individual 
has a written account that can be referred to periodically 

A third strategy that appears to enhance self-concept is that of self- 
evaluation The general self-concept is fairly stable and resistant to change. 
Through self-evaluation we can help students to see themselves more 
objectively and to identify behaviors they desire to change Videotaping and 
analysis have been found to be particularly good for self-evaluation (7 1 ). To 
a lesser degree audiotaping should work Considering Felker's work (62). 
it might prove beneficial for the teacher to model self evaluation by taping 
classroom lessons and discussing them with students By modeling desired 
behavior, the teacher would be netting the stage for similar student 
activities. 

Teachers may also wish to consider using commercially available 
affective education programs Evidence indicates that they can be effective 
in improving students' interpersonal relationships and self-esteem. No 
particular program is more effective ttan others, but as the research shows, 
the key to success may be extended use Short-term usage, generally less than 
six weeks, will probably not produce desired results Longer periods of 
exposure will allow time for growth and signal students that the teacher 
believes it to be an important component of the curriculum and an important 
part of their development 

Finally, a strategy that deserves much more attention is the 
cultivation of better parent-teacher partnerships Parent.*, continue to play a 
critical role in their children's self concept development long after they 
become our students To put it in negative terms for a moment, parents can 
undo very quickly all our best plans for enhancing self On the other hand, 
by working together in a partnership, parents and teachers can help students 
develop realistic self-images By raising their own expectations and creating 
a home-school environment which encourages students to reach those 
expectations, parents and teachers can effectively bring about changes This 
requires teachers to open up their classrooms to parents, and in many cases it 
will require teachers to take the initiative in building the bonds with 
parents Clearly it is worth tk effort to attempt to bring together the two 
most "significant other" groups children have for the expressed purpose of 
enhancing their self-concepts 
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CONCLUSION 



In summary, this publication began b\ pointing out the importance 
assigned to the development of positive .self-concepts in clulJren It 
described the early development of self and general seif concept and then 
focused attention on the impact of schools in general and teachers in 
particular on the self-images of youth A review of the research evidence 
disclosed that the impact can be a negative one, but v\e also found that when 
we make a concerted effort to bring about positive changes, we succeed in 
many cases Additional research is needed in man) artas, hovuver There »sa 
great need for a more comprehensive understanding of the construct 'self- 
concept' We need to know how it develops, what influences it, how it 
changes, and how we can measure the changes Furthermore, we need a great 
deal more action ^search to help us identifv effective change strategies 

This book has attempted to present a brief statement of the art, and 
as we await the additional re.varch, it is hoped that its pages have given the 
reader some insights and suggestions for meeting the challenge of educating 
the whole child 
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